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Letter addressed, by Order of Buonapurte, to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, Governor of St. Helena, by General Count de Mon- 
thollon, 


(Concluded from Page 257.) 


HE treaty of the 2d of August, and the Acts of the Bri- 
tish Pashiement, called the. Emperor Napoleon—Buona- 
parte, and gave him only the title of General. The title of 
General Buonaparte is doubtless eminéatly ‘glorious, the Em- 
peror bore it at Lodi, at Castiglione, at Rivoli, at Arcole, at 
Leoben, at the Pyramids, at Aboukir ; but for 17 years he has 
borne that of First Coosul and Emperor, which proves that he 
has been both First Magistrate of the Reptiblic, and Sovereign 
of the fourth dynasty, Those who think that nations are 
flocks which belong of divine right to certain families, do nut 
belung to the age ; nor do they participate in the spirit of the 
English Legislature, which has several times changed the order 
of its dynasty, because great changes had taken place in 
public opinion, in which the reigning Princes not participating, 
they became enemies to the welfare of the great majority of 
the nation; for Kings are only hereditary Magistrates, who ex- 
ist for the welfare of nations, and not nations for the satisfac- 
tion of Kings. 

It is in the same hateful spirit, that orders have been given 
that the Emperor Napoleon shall not be allowed to write or re- 
ceive any letters, unless they areopened and read by the Eng- 
lish Ministers and the Officers at St. Helena. They have in- 
terdicted to tym the possibility of receiving intelligence from 
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his wife, his mother, his son, or his brothers; and when, in order 
to dvoitt the inconvenience of having hts letters read by stbai- 
tern officers, he wished to send letiers sealed to the Prince 
Regent, be was told that the order could not be departed from, 
end that the letters must pass open; such being the instruc. 
tions of the Ministry. This conduct needs no observation ; 
it gives rise, however, to strange ideas us to the spirit of the 
administration which could dictate what would be disavowed 
even at Algiers, Letters have arrived at St. Helena, for the 
officers in the suite of the Emperor; they were broke open 
and transmitted to you, but you have not communicated them, 
because they did not come through the channel of the English 
ministry. Thus they had te go back 4000 leagues ; and tliese 
officers had the grief of knowing, that there was intelligence 
on the rock from their wives, their mothers, their children, and 
that they could not Know the nature of-it for six months :— 
the heart revolts at such treatment ! 

Permission could not be obtained to subscribe for The 
Morning Chronicle, The Morning Post, or any French Jou- 
nals. Now and then a few stray numbers of The Times reacli- 
ed Longwood. In consequence of ‘a request, made on’ board 
the Northumberland, some books were sent ; but all those re- 
Jative to the affairs of latter years bave carefully been kept 
back. It was then wisted to correspond with a bookseller in 
London, in order.to have the books which were wanted, and 
those relative to the events of the day—this was prevented. 
An English author, having made a tour in France, and having 


published an account of it in Loadon, took the trouble to’ 


transmit it to you, in order that it might be presented to the 
Empcror; you did not think proper to transmit it, because it 
was not sent to you through the medium of your government. 
It is understood, also, that other books sent by their adthors 
have not been transmitted, because some of them were direct- 
ed to the Emperor Napoleon, and others to Napoleon the 
Great. The English ministry is not authorised to order aay 
of these vexations; the law, although unique, by which the 
British parliament regards the Empetor Napoleon as a pri- 
soner of war, has never prohitvited prisoners of war from ‘sub- 
scribing to journals, or receiving printed books—such a prohi- 
bition exists only in the dungeons of the Inquisition. 


The island of St. Helena is ten leagues in circumference; it 


is inaccessible every where; brigs surround the coast; posts 
are stationed op the shore within sight of each other, which 
render impracticable any communication with the sea. There 
is only one sunall town (James Town), where there is an anchor- 
age, and where vessels touch. To prevent an individual from 


quituog the island, it is sufficient to guard the coast. To lay 
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an interdict on the interior of the island can have no other 
ebdject than to prevent a ride of about eight or ten miles, the 
privation of which, accordimg to the opinion of medical men, 
will shorten the life of the Emperor. The Emperor has been 
placed at Longwood, a situatien exposed to every wind, in a 
tract of land sterile and uninhabitable, without water, and not 
susceptible of any cultivation. There is a cireuit marked out 
of about 1200 toises; at about 11 or 1200 toises distance e 
caap is established on a bill, and another camp in an opposite 
position at the same distance, in short, in the midst of the heat 
of the tropics there is nothing to be seep but camps. Admiral 
Malcolm having Jearut the utility which the Emperor would 
derive from a tent in this situation, caused one to be set up by 
his sailors, at twenty paces from the front of the house} and it 
was the only place in which a shade could be found. The Ems 
peror bas, however, as much reasop to be satisfied with the spie 
rit that animates the officers and agldiers of the brave 53d regi- 
ment, as he had with the crew of the Northumberland. 

The house at Longwood was built to serve as a barn for the 
company’s farm; the deputy governor of the island subse- 
quently built some chambers, and it served him for a country 
house, but it was not in a proper habitable state: workmen 
have been employed at it fora year, and ahe Emperor has been 
continually subjected to the igconvenience and insalubrity of 
inhabiting a house in the progress of building. The chamber 
in which he sleeps is too small to contain a bed of ordinary di- 
mensions; but every alteration at Longwood prolongs the it. 
convenience of having workmen there. There are, however, 
in this miserable island, beautiful situations, presenting fine 
trees, gardens, and neat houses. There is, besides, Plantation 
House; but the positive instructions of government forbid you 
from giving up this house, although much expence would 
thereby have been saved to your government—an expence 
incurred in fitting up at Longwood a but, covered with paper, 
coated with pitch, aud which is already unserviceable. 

You have interdicted all correspondence between us and the 
inhabitants of the island—you have in fact placed the house at 
Longwood au secre-—you have eveu prevented any communi- 
cation with the officers of the garrison ;—it seems, therefore, to 
be your study to deprive us of the little resource which this mi- 
serable country affords, and we are as wretched as we should 
be on the insulated and uninhabited rock of Ascension. Du- 
ring the four months that you have been at St. Helena, you 
have, Sir, rendered the situation of the Emperor much worse. 
Count Bertrand has observed to you that you violate even the 
laws of your legislature, and that you trample uuder foot the 
rights of general officers, prisoners of war. You have replied, 
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that you would aet according to the Jetter of your instructions, 
which were even wore-rigid, than the conduct you had adopted, 
a » Lb have the. honour to be, 
Your very fiumble.and obedient servant, 


THE GENERAL COUNT DE MONTHOLON. | 


After I had signed this letter, I received your's of tlie 17th 
Atictisty in which you subjoin the account of an annual “sum of 
£2000 stetling, which you consider indispensable for the sup- 
ast Of the expences of the establishment-at Longwood, after 
HVing ‘mide alf ite reductions which you thought possible, 
We do not think’we have any thing to do with the discussion 
of this point: the table of the Eniperor is scarcely provided 
with) strict necessaries, and all the provisions are of bad quality. 
You ‘ask of the’Emperor a fund of £12,000 sterling, ss your 
government will dnly allow £8000 for ‘all the expences, | 
have already bad the hovour of informibg you that the Enrpe- 
ror pos:esses no finds ; that fora year past he has neither writ 
veh not received any letter; and that he is altogether ignorant 
of what has passed, or is passing, in Europe. Transported by 
force to this rock, without being able ‘to write, or to receive 
any answer, the Emperor is now eatirely at the discretion of 
the English agents. ° The Emperor has always desired, aud is 
still desitous, to provide himself for all his expences, of what- 
ever wature, and he will do it as soon as you render it possible 
by removing the interdiction laid upon the merchants of the 
island with regard to his correspondence, and directing that it 
should not be subjected to any inquisition on your part, or by 
any of your agents.. “Theneeforth the wants of the Emperor 
would be known.in Europe; and those persons who interested 
themselves in his behalf might send him the funds necessary to 
ptovide for them. 

The letter of Lord Bathurst, which you have communicated 
to ine, gives rise to strange ideas. Are your ministers then ig- 
norant that the spectacle of a great man struggling with adver- 
sity isa most sublime spectacle? Are they ignorant that Napo- 
jeon at St. Helena, in the midst of persecutions of every de- 
scription, to which he opposes only the firmness of resolution, 
i$ greater, more sacred, aud more venerable, than when seated 
upon the first throne in the world, where he was so long the 
arbiter of Kings? Those who are wanting in respect to Napo- 
leon, in his present situation, only degrade their own charac: 
ter, and the nation which they represent. 


MONTHOLON. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, ‘ 


Extract ‘from an Essay on the Oopas, or Poison Tree of Java, ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Thomas Stamford Raffles, Lieutenant Go» 
wernor. By Thomas Horsfield, M.D. 


j From Thomson’s Aunals of Philosophy. 


h | Feel some satisfaction in being able to furnish you with a 
| faiihful description of the tree, made by myself.on the spot 
4 where it grows, and to relate its effects on the animal system by 
r experiments personally instituted and superiniended, 
° Though the account heretofore in circulation as to, the 
| situation of the poison: tree, to itseffects on the surrounding ° 
country, and to the application said to have been made of the 

oopas on criminals in differeat parts of the island, as well as the 
description of the poisonous substance itself, and. its made of 
' collection, is an extravagant forgery, the history and origin of 
. which is still a mystery ; the existence of a tree on Java, from 
whose sap a poison is prepared, equal in fatality, when thrown 
: into the circulation, to the strongest animal poisons hitherto, 
known, is a fact, which it is at present my object to establish 
and to illustrate, 

Thetree, which produces this poison is called anishar, and 
: grows in the eastern extremity of the island. , 

[t appears from the account of Rumphius that this tree is 
also found on Bornco, Sumatra, and Bali. 

Besides the true poison treg, the oopas of the eastern islands 
and the antshar of the Javanese, this island producesa shrub, 
which, as far as observations have hitherto been made, is pecue 
liar 1o the same, and by a different mode of preparation, fur- 
nishes a poison lar exceeding the oopasin violence. Its name. 
is tshettik, and its specific description will succeed to that of the 
antshar. The genus has not yet been ‘Jiscovered or described. 

The antshar belongs to the twenty first class of Linnzaus, the 
moneecia. Near the surface of the ground this tiee spreads- 
obliquely, dividing into numerous broad appendages or wings, 
much like the canarium commune and several others of our large 
forest trees. Itis covered with a whitish bark, slightly burst- 
ing in longitudinal furrows : near the ground this bark is, iu 
old trees, more than half an inch thick, and upon being wound- 
ed yields plentifully the milky juice from which the celebrated 
poison is prepared. A puncture or incision being made in the 
tree, the juice or sap appears oozing out, of a yellowsih colour; 
(somewhat frothy) from old trees, paler ; and nearly white from 

young ones; when exposed to the air its surface becomes 
brown. The consistence very much resembles milk, only itis 
thicker, and viscid. The sap is contained in the true bark (or 
cortex) which, when punctured, yields a considerable quantity, 
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so that in a short imea cup full may be collected from a large 


tree, The inner bark (or liber) is of a close fibrous texture, | 


like that of the moruspupyrifera, and when separated from the 


her bark, and cleansed trom the adhering particles, resembles | 


a coarse piece of linens It has been worked into ropes, which 
are very strong, and the poorer class of people employ the jin. 
ner bark of younger trees, which is more easily prepared, for 


the purposé of making a coarse stuff which they wear when | 


working in the fields. But it requires much bruising, washing, 
and a long immersion in water before it can be used ; and 
even when it appears completely purified, persons wearing this 
dvess, on being exposed to the ram, are: affected with an ip. 
tolerable itching, which renders their flimsy covering almost 
insupportable. 


ORES, 


It will appear from the account of the manner in which the | 
poison is prepared, that the deleterious quality exists in the | 


gum, a small portion of whieh still adhering to the bark, pro- 
duces, when it becomes wet, this irritating effect; and it is 
singular, that this property of the prepared: bark is known to 
the Javanese in all places where the tree grows, (for ifstance 
in various parts of the provinces of Bangil aud Malang, and 
even at Onarang) while the preparation of a poison from its 
jaice, which produces a mortal effect when introduced into the 
body by pointed weapons, is an exclusive art of the inhabitants 
of the eastern extremity of the Island. 


One of the Regents in the eastern distriets informed me, that | 


having many years ago prepared caps or bonnets from the inner 
bark of the antshar, which were stiffenedin the usual manner 
with thick rice water, and handsomely painted, for the purpose 
of decorating his mantries, they all decidedly refused to wear 
them, asserting that it would cause their hair to fall out. 

I had some difficulty im inducing the inhabitants to assist me 
in collecting the juice, as they feared a cutaneous eruption and 
itflam mation, resembling, according to the account they gave 
of it, that prodeced by the ingas of this island, the rhus vernit 
of Japan, and the rhus radicans of North America: but they 
were only affected by a slight heat and itching of the eves. In 
clearing the new grounds in the environs of Banjoowangie for 
cultivation, it is with much difficulty the inhabitants can be 
made: to approach the tree, as they dread the cutaneous erup- 
tion which it is known to produce when newly cut down. But 
except when the tree is largely wounded, or when it is felled, 
by which a large portion of the juice is disengaged, the efilu- 
via of which mixing with the atmosphere, affect the persons 
exposed to it with the symptoms just mentioned, the tree may 
be approached and ascended like the other common trees in 
the forests. 

The anishar, like the trees in. its aeighbourhood, i on al! 
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sides surtounded by shrubs and plants: in no instance have | 


_ observed the groaad naked or barrea in Ks immediaie ciream- 


a 


2 PR ORR 


ference. 
The largest tree I met with in Blambangan was so closely 


| environed by the coqmon trees'and shrubs of the forest in 


whicltit grew, that it was with difficuhy I cowld approach it. 
Several vines and climbing shrubs, im complete health and 
vigour, adhered to #t and ascended to nearly balf its height. 
And at the time [ visited thetree and’ collected the juice, f 
was forerbly struck with the egregious misrepreseatation of 
Roersch. Several young trees cpontaneousiy sprung from 
seeds that had fallen from the parent, reminded me of a line 
in Darwin's Botanic Garden +— 


“ Chained at his root two scion Demons dwell.” 


While in recalling bis: beautiful description of the oopas, my 
vicinity to the tree. gave me reason to rejoice that it is founded 
on fiction. The wood of the anishar is white, ight, and of a 
spongy appearance. 

Description of the Tshettik.—The fructification of the tshetiik 
is. sti: unknowe; after all possible research in the district 
where it grows, | have got becn able to fend it ina flowering 
sute. ltisalarge winding shrub. [tis cavered wiih a red- 
dish brown bark, containing a juice of the same colous, of a 
peculiar, pungent, and somewhat nauseous colour. From this 
bark the poison is prepared. 

The tshettik grows only im elose, shady, almest inaccessible 
forests, in a deep, black, fertile, vegetable mould. Itis very 
rately met with, even ia the wilderneases of Blambaagan. 

1. Preparation of the Antshar.—This process was performed 
for the by an old Javanese, who was celebrated for bis superior 
skill ia preparing the poison. About eight ounces of the juice 
of the antshar, which had been collected the preceding evening 
in the usual manner, and preserved in the joiat ef a bamboo, 
was carefully strained into a bowl. The sap of the followmg 
substances, which had been finely grated and bruised, was 
carefully expressed andpourted into it: viz. arnm, nempoo (Ja; 


| vanese,) kaewferia gulanga, kontshar, amemum, bengley (a va- 


| tety of zerumbed), common onion and garlic, af each about 
| halfadram; the same quuntity of finely powdered black pep- 
per was then added, and the mixture stirred. 


The preparer now took an entire fruit of the capsicum fruli- 
costz or Guinea pepper, and having opened it, he carefully se- 
parated a single seed, and placed it on the fluid in the middie 
of the bowl. 

The seed immediately began to reel round rapidly, now 
forming a regular circle, then darting towards the margin of 
the cup, with a pereeptible commotion on the surface of the 
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liquor, which continued about one minute. Being completely | 
at rest, the same quantity of pepper was again added, and ano. | 
ther seed of the capsicum laid on as before ; a similar commo- | 


tion took placein the fluid, but:in a less degree, and the seed 
was carried ‘réudd with diminished rapidity. , The addition of 
the same quantity of pepper was repeated a third time,. when 
the seed of the egpsicum being carefully placed in the. centre 
of the fluid, remained quiet, forming a regular circle about ii- 
self. iti the fluid, resemblingahe halo of the moon. This is coa- 
sidered as a sign that the preparation of the poison is complete, 
‘Phe dived milk of the antshar having been preserved closes 
considerable time, can still be prepared and rendered. active, 

2. Of the Tshettik—The bark of ihe ropt is carefully sepa 
rated, amd:cleared of all the adherent earth; a proportionate 
quantity of water is poured on, and it is boiled about an hour, 
when the. fleid is carefully filtered through a white cloth. [his 
then exposed to the fire again, and. boiled.down to nearly the 
consistence of an extract; in this state, it much resembles a 
thick syrup. The following spices having. been prepared as 


above described, are added in the samé proportion as to the | 
antshar, viz, keemferia galanga, (kontshur,) soonty, Xc. Dshey, | 


for common onion, garlick, and bluck pepper. 

The expressed juice of these is poured iuto the vessel, which 
is once-more exposed to the fire. for a few minutes, when the 
ptepatation is complete, The oopas of both kiods musi be 
preserved in very close vessels. 

* Experiment with the Antshar.— A: dog of middle size was 


Wounded in the muscles. of the thigh with an arrow that had | 
been immersed into the newly prepared oopas, and had been | 
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exposed to the air.one night. In three minutes be seemed / 
uneasy, he trembled, and had occasional twitchings, bis hair | 
stood erect; he discharged the contents of his bowels. Ap at | 


tempt was made to oblige him 1o walk, but he could with dil- 
ficulty support himself, In eight minutes he begen to tremble 
violently, the twitching continued, and his breathing was 


hasty. In twelve minutes he extended his tongue, and licked | 


his jaws; he soon made an attempt to vomit. lu 13 minates 
he had violent contractions of the abdominal and pectoial mus 
cles, followed'by vomiting of a yellowish fluid. In 15 we 
nates the vomiting recurred. In 16 minutes, almost unable to 
support himself, with violent. contraction of the abdominal 
muscles. In’ 17 minutes be threw himself on the ground, bis 
respiration was laborious, and he vomited a froihy matter. 10 
{9 minutes violent reiching, with interrupted discharge of 
a frothy substance from his stomach. In 21 minutes he had 
spastns of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, his breathing 
was very jiborious, and the frothy vomiting continued, ln 
24 minutes in apparent agony, turuing and twisting himsel), 
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rising up and lying down, throwing up froth. In 25 minutes 
he fell down, suddenly screamed, extended his extremities con- 
vulsed, discharged his excrement, the froth falling from his 
mouth, On the 26th minute he died. 

Dissection. —The abdomen being opened about five minutes 
after death, a small quantity of serous fluid was found in the 
cavity 3, the liver, intestines, and other viscera were’ natural. 
In the stomach a yellowish frothy mucilage was found adhering 
wo the internal-coat, which was contracted into wrinkles. 

In the.throat the lungs were of an elegant’ florid colour, and 
gorged with ‘blood, the pulmonary vessels exhibiting through 
their coat-a florid sangainary fluid’; on puncturing‘the ascend- 
ing aorta the blood gushed out of a florid colour. 

. In she. venz cave the blood was of the usual dark hie, and 
on puncture flowed out forcibly. The mascles of the extre- 
mities wete,remarkably pale: om tracing the wound it was 
found inflamed, and in two places along ‘its coutse “a small 
quantity-of blood was found effused -betwéen the muscle and 
tendon, ; ; 

[Experiments were made on several other animals. A dog 
of four months old died in thirteen Minutes, “Ao aniinal, called 
gendoo by the Javanese, which is remarkably tenacious of life, 
died in 20 minutes. A mouse died inthe 10th minute; a 
small monkey in the 7th; a cat in the 5th; an ox ‘if the 
13ih ; a fowl not ’ti!] 24 hours, though other birds had died in 
afew minutes. The breathing of all the quadrupeds was very 
soon affected after the poison was administered—some almost 
instantly. The fowl scarcely felt amy-effect the first hour, af- 
ter which it became drowsy, and continued drooping and quiet 
"till it died.) 





JOHN BULL. 


OHN BULL, an allegorical vulgar phrase, intended to 
J personify the commonalty or bulk of the people of Great 
Britain in their political capacity ; and whereby the whims and 
caprices of the times are frequently depicted by political 
writers ; and sometimes even that of the executive govern- 
ment. An entertaining and humorous example of this species 
of allegory occurs in the Rev. Mr. Keith’s View of the present 
State of Great Britain, published in 1798 ; from which we ex- 
tract the following passage, as a case in point. 

“ John Bull inherited from his ancestors seven fertile and 
valuable farms, and a-large sheep-walk, which one of his fore- 
fathers did not come by very honestly: but this affair hap- 
pened so long ago, tliat no degree of bad character attached it- 
self tu John on that account, By a fortunate marriage he also 
as 
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acquired a yery large farm to the northward, about tialf the 
size of al bie ovhgt farms, bys pot so fertile. It was, however, 
very valgable to John, becayse there had always been disputes 
about their marches, between Jahn’s aucestors and: those of his 
ife; apd these disputes were.geuerally decided by clab-law. 
Tence these wese-many bloody heads and broken limbs.ow both 
sides, and the contending pasties neglected their farms when 
they were engaged in these quarsels. The marsiage therefere 
was equally fayqneable to beth parties. But previous to his 
mapriage he "8 engaged jn several adventures, and: after it 
hi tite was full of bystle and enterprige. It would take several 
volun to give a fpll history of his. life and opinions, but the 
following sketches will gisg some idea of his real character. 

“ Though Jolin is one of the warthiest and best men ia the 
world, a regard 19 truth obliges me to paint out his foibles. I 
say hig foibles ; far L don’t accuse him of any intentional error 
ar grime. ; atl swnust hopestly state the instances in which he 
has beeg misinformed or ill advised. Upon any false alarm, 
his watermen are taken by the neck, and put on board of 
Jghn’s large boats. Far, with all bis good qualities, be is ra- 
ther credulons: and, thaugh.he has more boats and far betier 
watermen thaq apy of big ngighbaurs, he is too easily made to 
believe that some of them aye going to aitack him, and carry 
aff pis cattle, or agen take possession of his laqds. Indeed 
seme of the are 4 liatle haic-brained and troublesome at pre- 
sen}. His gensinels or landmen are hired for life, instead of 
wptcbing only a liqaited time in their tarn; and none but pri- 
vileged persaus are allowed ta destroy the moles which appear 
iu his fields. Qa his eld paternal estates his shepherds, instead 
of being puid a fixed allowance for taking care of his flocks, 
are allowed to carry away’ a tenth part of all his corn. As 
they do not plough themselves, John did right to give them as 
much corn as would maintain their families; but he should 
have given them acertain quantity, and then his farmers would 
not have complained, nar his lands have been geglected to be 
brokea bp: John knows this is a bad practice ; but, as it igan 
old one, he does not ¢hopse to abglish it. Another great er- 
rer of John is, that his labourers age encouraged ta be indo- 
Jent, by receiving a certain allowance whea they will not work. 
This is talse Lada > eed all these things are hurtful to bis 
old and best cultivated lands. Qa bis wife’s estate, by an 
equally bad old custom, if a man enee get afarm, his children 
aré continued in it, though they should neither cultivate the 
soil nor. pay, their debits; and the bye-Jaws are uot so good on 
this estate, ndr executed in. the sawe way, as in his oldes and 
better-improved farms. ‘Phese things certainly prevent its 
improvement; but, were it not for them, it would sooo be 
highly cultivated, John is really a friend to liberty ; yet, out 
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of regard to some old rales of ttis forefathers, he sometiities 
compels his labourers to work at aby pricé he pleases. Also, 
wo farmer is allowed to catry atiy cotn off Juha’s estate; with- 
dat getting a present fiom Jolin to take it away, wheh it is 
very clieap; and, when it became tod dear, John latély gave 
a och larger donation tu bring it baeW again. Hi the salé of 
his corn, likewise, Jutrh is a itl atiithsieat. The full of his 
hat is the stahdera of his cotn-méasnrées; and; tnlhckily, 

though Jobn has but one hend; tre tad fot hats, alt differing 

gourewhiat in thei? size; and, a Jolin’s fatmets also use their 

hais for their Corn-mredsured’, the weavers are often hutt by 

thesé practices. Indeed ic is a ttritrg well KnoWh, that Jolin’s 

byé-laws at first were simple and Wisé: bat they ate How both 

moré neaverous and. arore obseuré: All thésé things Hort thé 

imetests of his people. Nay, whar is miéré rémarkable, thei# 

rithés Wave hore their health and weit virtae. Sonte of fis 

farmers have become sv effemifiaté, that they will hot Work in 

alt weathers. His weavers drink preity freely; ahd one of 

their actually swallowed a bank noté, to stow’ that te despiséd 

tioney: Hence they become bankrapts ; and sométimés help 

themselves out of Jotin’s granarics, or storé-hotises. Joli ém- 

ploysa physician, a surgeon, and an apotheéaty, atid he has 

built an infirmary ; but he has been unfortunate and ill-ad- 

vised im this affairs ‘Phe heatth of his péoplé tas nor gene- 

rally mended ; but many of them have contracted the juail- 

disease in the closé rooms of his infirmary ; his physician is 

too partial to botany, and his surgeon deals too much in per- 

fotting operdtiotis. 

« Farther, though, a% before fématkéd, Joi is really a 
friend fo liberty, yet somve distontented persons iisist, that hié 
has 6f late been favourable 6 corr pfidn ; and has éven some- 
thes beeh a littk afbitrary. * His péoplé,’ it is said, ¢ are 
hd? regalarly,; or so often ds forivetly, conveded 16 tell hith 
What they want. They dafé not spéak uidir midds, as they 
might forterly do, to his overséer; not inéet as Before to talk 
Of their affairs. They dre pot allowéd 6 do’ ds they’ pledve 
With ther property, rough’ Mey piy Beir ir. Aud ir is 
évén alfédged, ¢ that Jotin has Ode oF twide Brékea His word? 
Thést charges aré éxdgserated, aid sévéril dthérs' added, by 
an old stay maker, who ran off from John’s farm, without piy- 
ing his debts. But it must be acknowledged, that while any of 
the above abuses prevail, there will be no economy in John’s 
affairs; and that with al big éxteteive and well-cultivated 
farms, and with all the exertions of his manufacturers, and bis 
waermen, Joh has gor himself déepty in debt. ‘Fivotgh his 
own nterches and boundaries weré pertetriy chat, yet those of 
gone of his friends’ and neighbours’ Were disputatle ; and Fobh 
becdure a sel{-preated justice of the peace ; dnd often éngaged 
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with all his watermen, and many of his landmen, or centinels, 
in settling the marches. of his neighbours. He gave great 
suins of woney to those who would accept of his arbitration, 
Instead of receiving, heactually gave, what is very: unusual, 
high fees merely to.be employed as an advocate, where he 
was no judge at all. Had he staid at home, and. improved his 
fields, and attended to his manufactures, he would have acquired 
great riches; but by ibis impradent conduct he got himself 
deeply in debt. And bere one circumstance deserves to be 
particularly mentioned, as adding to his difficulties: bis men 
of business, in order to get money of John, and soinetimes to 
get.a little to themselves, when they get only 60). write down 
1001. and when they got 100I, sometimes wrote down 180). 
and even sometimes 200]. in John’s books. This made it ex- 
tremely difficalt for John to pay his debts; and, when he hap. 
pened to pay offany of his bonds, his agents told him, that the 
more money he paid to redeem one of them, it was. so much 
the better, and a proof that he was getting rich. By all these 
methods he is so mach involved ip debt, that he is obliged to 
squeeze both his farmers and his weavers, and to do many odd 
things to get money: and after all some think he can never 
retrieve his affairs.” 





eee) 


PARISIAN BEGGARS. 


LL kinds of tricks are used by this class, or rather these, 

classes. We doubt not but many among them are ex- 
tremely deserving ; and, were one to consult appearances, we 
should fancy in the looks of many decayed respectability 
rather than habitual poverty: many of them are exceedingly 
well dressed in every respect, and their hair powdered ; one 
would feel ashamed to give them a halfpenny. To inspire 
greater interest, as if ashamed of being known, it is not uncom- 
mon to see women standing against a wall, the face covered 
with a long thick nun’s veil, and singing, toexcite charity, A 
gentleman, the other day, fancying he recognised the. voice, 
stripped off the veil, and discovered—dare we say it—his own 
wife! . 





ANTIPATHIES. 


Woman in France fell into convulsions whenever she 
saw aserpent or a toad. Charles d’Escars, Bishop of 
Langrtes, fainted away atthe commencement of a lunar eclipse, 
which Jasted till the eclipse ended. He was very old and iv 
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firm in his abbey of Fontaine-Bese : an eclipse took place, the 
prelate fainted away asusual, but his powers were exhausted; 
and he expired. Not less curious was the aversion of the Mar- 
quis de la Roche Jacquelin for a squirrel, at the sight of which 
this intrepid hero trembled with fear. ~He could not approach 
this feeble and innocent animal without turning pale. He 
would laugh at and ridicule bis weakness in this respect; but 
allhis efforts could never evable him to triumph over the 
physical effects produced involuntarily in his nerves by ‘the 
appearance of a-squirrel. ‘Tie Marquis was killed atthe head 
of the Vendean troops in 1815, 








BAROMETERS. 
ONSIDERABLE improvements have taken place ia 


these instruments, by which they become easily portable. 
Gay Lussac has invented a new one, which allows a free en- 
trance to the air without danger of spilling the mercury ;. of 
course it may be used without trouble or preparation in the 
ascent of mountains, &c. The measuring of heights by the 
barometer is likely to be wuch facilitated, and rendered more 
accurate, by a table invented by Dr. Bischori, which presents 
the correction of the length of the mercurial columa, for every 
change in the temperature of the atmosphere. The necessity 
of such corrections is evident, even for meteorological pur- 
poses, and renders it essential that the barometer should always 
have a thermometer attached to it. A series of observations 
oa the two instruments, with reference to each other, is a dee 
sideraiuw tn a climate so changeable as that of Great Britain. 


rn  e 





Sketch of the Character and Writings of Nicholas Rowe. 


ba grees to the cenotaph of Shakespeare, in Westminster 
Abbey, is a very handsome monument to the memory 
of Nicholas Rowe, and of his ovly daughter. On a pedestal, 
which stands on an altar, is a beautiful bust, and near it the 
figure of a lady in the deepest sorrow, while a medallion of a 
young lady is on a pyramid behind. On the front of the pe- 
destal.is an inscription to the memory of Nicholas Rowe, Esq. 
and Charlotte, the wife of Henry Fane, Esq. his only daughter, 
who died aged twenty-three. Some lines are inscribed on the 
front of the altar, that pleasingly evince the conjugal affection 
of his relict; and which, according to tradition, are not so 
apocryphal as epitaphs in general are, as he is. described to 
bave been exceedingly happy in his domesticity. 
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The esreér of this popular dfamatist and amitble wan, like 
that of Addison, wae fortunate, being for sente time ander. 
secrétary of siate, and holding other respectable ms, gtr. 
Hot 10 mention that of laureate, whith can batdly termed 
employment, aud still less respectable. The tragedies of Rowe 
até of the mixed kind; there is a feree in theit eonstraction, 
aad an energy in their diction, which ate very imposing, but 
it is to be feared there is rio great deal of wature. . The pieces 
which keep the stage ure “ Jane Sire,” “ Tamefiane,” and 
the “ Fair Penivent;” the later, by the bye, is a version of 
the “ Fatal Dowry” of Beaumont and Fleteher. It is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon the character of pieces so well known, 

Engtrstr hiteratare is also indetted to Rowe for his transtation 
of “ Locan’s Pharsalia,” which is allowed, by all the critics, to 
be an excellent version. Rowe, who was a decided partisan 
of the revolution of 1688, translated with a spirit kindred to 
that whicli dictated the otiginal Latiti. Cato, the hero of thé 
Pharéalid, was indeed a great favourite at this tite, owing fo 
Addison’s tragedy, the great popdlarity of which probably 
énicoaraged Rowe to translate a poeth 30 favourablé to the gréat 
Ronwian’s renown. 

To this poet too the public oWés much of what it Knows of 
Shakespeare, little more having been told of the great bard 
tha that with which bis edition of bit is prefaced. To ¢on- 
clude, Rowe was an amiable man, of a livély pleasant chérac- 
ter, whose life may be regarded with thin complacency which 
is dué to a ptosperdds and reputable literary career, udble- 
trished by the impradénce or eccentricity which too freqaently 
reivders a coutlémplation of genius painful. 


_ se ss as 


SCIENCES. 


STEAM-BOATS. 





HE inéreasing. use of stewm-boats has induded # person 
living in a city im the sowth of Germany, as their journals 
avserly to oustfuct a machine, by the ard of which, and with 
out sails or assivtance from the wind, 2 ship or vessel may pro+ 
ceed as quickly as if it were impelled by the most favoorablt 
breeze, This hachine is extremély simple, and its consiruciion 
and application require but a small expenve, whiely is’ not at 
ail t@ be compared with that of w stéam-bomt. 11 oecapies bet 
# smal spave, may be easily redioved, and easily repliced. K 
NOt decessary to Construct the stip in any particulary manner, 
the machine being applicable to vessels’ of every descriptiot 
hk. acre very powerfully against the stveam,when no: very rapith 
A Mr. Peasley, of Boston, Anvertoay had invenved a wew ma 
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sical instrament, by combining together the vibrating tongue 
of the Jew’s Harp, and the form and bellows of the organ. [et 
is said to produce very fine tones, and excellent music. 


VQLOANIC THEORY. 


That Basaltes is a volcanic production, has long been con- 
tended for ; yet it is an undoubted fact, that Mr, Bakewell has 
repenily discavered in Gloucestershire a mass of Bosylt, in 
which organic remains of Coral are embedded! If Basaltes 
is volcanic, a mast extraordinary difficulty, thus presents itself, 

M. Yop Synghel of Ghent, has employed nine years of ine 
tense study for the purpose of finding out some method of 
simplifying arithmetical calculations ; and has succeeded, in 
the mast complicated rules, in decomposing, producing, and 
reducing ig oge minute, and hy means.of 4 dozen figures, ape- 
rations which required hgurs and whole colymns of almost up- 
injelligible fractions. His method is applicable ta monev of 
all kinds. 





Cure for Dysentery, or Bowel Complaint. 


ET twenty grains of hippao be infused in balf a pint of 

brandy; let them be well shaken for twenty-four hanes. 
The patient is tp take a wine-glase full of it, fasting, four suer 
cessive mornings; aad for eis ht or ten days he is not te make 
use of any meat, fish, vegetables, ar brath, byt te live on bread 
and milk, ae milk boiled an rice. The ghave quaatity is in- 
tended for a grawn person; therefore halé of it will be sufh- 
cient far a child. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


T alate meeting of the Royal Academy of Sciences M. 
Arago made a verbal report on the geographical part of 

the voyage to Australasia by Freyssinet in the years 1801 to 
1804. The object of this voyage was to explore the east coast 
of New Holland. Notwithstanding many disappointments 
and the unfitness of Captain Baudin, the chief otticer of the ex- 
pedition, the want of provisions, diseases, Kc, a great number 
of prodactians af all the three kingdoms of nature were colle¢t. 
ed, careful astronomical observations made, and the situatiou 
of many poinis ap she goast determine by means of marine 
chronometers. M,. Boulanger has auaexed an able hydro- 
gtaphical memoir ;and the coincidence of the observatious of 
longitude made during this voyage with those of D’Entrecas- 
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teaux and Flinders on the same coastis highly satisfactory, 
Owing to the obstinacy of Captain Baudia, who insisted on steer. 
ing for the coast of Atrica, it took 146 days to reach the Cape 
of Good Hope, where 40 of the best seamen deserted. On the 
25th of April, 1801, the vessels left the Cape, and on the 27th 
of May came in sight of the coast of New Holland, Here 
they found savages with short smooth hair, and not so black’ as 


that of the Africans. They then sailed for Timor, visited the 


Terre d’Edesse, which is fertile and abounds in kangaroos 
and parrots, as does the contiguous sea in prodigious sharks 
and whales. Here, too, was found a tribe of savages; and the 
large human bones, of the existence of which intelligence was 
recived five years before, were again examined, The naviga- 
tors also saw crocodiles from 20 to 25 feet long,a great. quan- 
tity of apes, and sheep with hair instead of wool. They next 
steered for the eastern extremity of Van Diemen’s Land, where 
the two vessels parted. Cuptain Baudin, on quitting this 
coast in the Geographe for Port Jackson, had but four healthy 
men out of his whole crew. Vhe Naturaliste arrived at the 
lutter place on the 15th of August. M. Freyssinet availed 
himself of a stay of five months in this harbour, perhaps the 
finest in the world, to examine the adjacent country, and de- 
scribe itmiautely. He determined its longitude by 186 obser. 
vations. ‘The navigators purchased a sinu!! vessel, called La 
Casuarina, and returned in November, 1802, for the purpose of 
correcting and completing their furmer labours, to New Hol- 
land ; from which coast Captain Baudin sailed in the Geo- 
graphe, leavingthe Casuarina to her fate. Freyssinet, her com- 
mander, was obliged to put to sea, to proceed adistance of 300 
leagues with a supply of water for four days only, and reached 


King George’s Harbour five days before the Geographe. The - 


uorthwest coast of New Holland and those of Timor were ex- 

: . . 
plored. Meanwhile death carried off the captain of the Geo- 
xraphe and Bernier the astronomer. The chief command de- 
volved in consequence on Freyssinet, who brought back the 
remains of the expedition to L’Orient on the 25th March, 1504, 
aller a voyage of four years, attended with circumstances of 
peculiar difliculty and distress. 


——— —_— ee) 


REFLECTION, 





T may possibly be true, as isoften alleged, that generosity 13 
but a refinement of selfishness, But surely no arufice of 
selfishness can be more skilfal, than, for a few bits of metal, to 
purehase the ravishing joy of relieving misfortune. 
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RHEUMATISM. 


HE Manchester Chronicle published the following very 

curious, and some may think apocryphal, aceount of 
a discovery for the cure of this principal disease ; it is contain- 
ed in a correspondent’s letter :—“ Having been afflicted come 
years with rheumatic pains, and expended much money ia me- 
dicines, I have been happily restored to perfect health in the 
following manner: A few months ago I was obliged, from ex- 
treme pain, to remove during the night to another bed in a 
smaller room, which had been aired during the day, and in- 
stantly found relief. I continued to recover, until [ thought 
peal almost well; bat on returning te my own room, I found 
my pains again increase, when F at length discovered that the 
bed wherein f found so much benefit was exactly in the mag- 
netic meridian; and by placing the bed in my own room in the 
sage direction, and sleeping with my head norti, and feet 
south, I felt myself completely restored. The same experiment 
has been tried with four other persous, and bas had the desired 
effect.” 





ARCHITECTURE, 


[’ is a fact deserving the notice of architects, as ascertained 
from experiment by M. Gauthey, that the resistance of any 
species of stone is not in proportion to its gravity. His expe- 
riments were made upon different species; but the most re- 
markable contrast is-in the stone dug at Caserta, iv Italy, and 
the gras blanc or white free-stone. The former of these is 
heavier than the latter,and yet it only supported half the weight. 
The resistance of certain species ate here given in round num- 
bers, their specific gravities diminishing : 


Resistance. 
Basaltes of Auvergne-+ 2,884 ++++++++ 59,045 
Caserta Stone+++eeees Q71B seeseees 14,865 


White Statuary Marble 2.695 cosseees§ 8,176 
White Free Stone «+++ 2,476 -+++++++ 23,086 
Pumice Stone.-+++e++ 0,538 +++eeeee 54,945 








Question, by J. Hodge, of Egg-Buckland. 


A Merchant goes with a certain sum of money from London 
_& to Amsterdam; he gains by wading £20 per Cent. and 
his expences are £10 per Cent. of stock and profit; on bis 
return he finds he has cleared £800. Required the sum he 
took from London? 
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Answer, by Alpba Beta, to R. Lewis’s Rebus, inserted December 16, 


F LUCRETIA wants a beau, 
Give my best love to her—pray do. 


o,° Simildr answers have’ béen received from E. Oxenham, of Langport ; 
WN. Andrew, of Penzance} Tristram Shandy, of Awliscombe A. Z. of Co- 
lyton; and J. Jerwood, of Poughill. 








Answer, by R. Oxenham, of Langport,to T. H. Madge’s Charade, inserted 
Fanuary 13. 


SPARABLE [I often wear, 
To keep my shoes in good repair. 


*+* The like answer has been received from W, P. Swaffield, Allington; 
J. Jerwood, Poughill; T. Phillips, of Truro; Tristram Shandy, of Awlis 
combe; N. Andrew, of Penzance; and R. K. Sherweil, of Ivybridge. 





— eS 





Answer, by T. Phillips, Truro, to T. Davy's Enigma, inserted December 3. 


IGHT it was your enigma meant, 
So with this answer be content. 


&G Similar answers have been received from J. Jerwood, of Poughill; 
N. Andrew, of Penzance ; R. K. Sherwell, of Ivybridge ; and J. Tanner, of 
Plymouth. 





ANAGRAM, 4y J. Patten, of West Chinnock. 





A* insect, gents, transpose, 
To dart it will disclose ; 
Invert the same again, 

A measure will be seen ; 

The same, transpos’d with care, 
A hint will make appear. 


ENIGMA, by Y. TZ. Y. of Yeowi!l. 


Y first, I fear, too plain I shall reveal, 
And sound its name, endeavouring to conceal, 

So well’tis known: I see, and feel it now, 
And for it with grave rev’renge due | baw! 
*Tis not confin’d to age, nor sex, nor clime; 
It is, it was, and will be prov’d in time! 
Its veal value, few I fear now know, 
And if they know, how strange the seeds they sow! 
Disdainful of my second’s use they spuro, 
Vain on my first their strong affections turn. 


My second ever keeps my first in view, 
Condemns, applauds, reader, it censurcs you ; 
Ot universal good, it is a state 

Improves my first, resigns us to our fate. 
When earthly pomp and vanity appear, 

My whole is scen, and ever must be near, 
Distinction to observe, and homage pay, 

4 Monarch to preserve, and to obcy. 


























POETRY. 
For the WKERKY ENTERTINER. 
THOUGHTS IN A VILLAGE CHURCH-YARD. 


’ WAS late, andthe sable of night spread around, 
Save where the moon placidly shone on the spire ; 
All was silence! save when my sad footsteps resound, 
And solitude reigned, gloomy thoughts to inspire. 


As I walked, sweet reflection pervaded my soul, 
When the sound of a bell struck my listening ear ; 

*Twas old Time’s village register—hours as they roll 
Acquaint the poor peasant his time draweth neare 


Hushed ther was the deep-toned, funereal knell; 
The rooks, the dark tenants of th’ highrvillage tower, 
As twelve times the clapper struck loud on the bell, 
They caught the alarum, harshly croaking{the hour, 


Perhaps, underneath this green sod, there may rest, 
A man whe to honour and titles was born; 

But Ah! neither riches, nor titles, nor crest, 
Can save him—from these he must ever be torn. 


Methinks I bebold thee, in pomp and in pride, ’ 
Within thy arched portal, in the high festive hall, 
With loxury’s banners arranged on each side, 
The wond’s vainest pleasures arrive at thy call. 


But now how thou’rt thanged! the great conqueror of ail, 
By the hand of a lingering disease stops thy breath ; 

No honours, nor titles could hinder thy fall, 
Thy riches avail thee but little in death. 


Perhaps the next grave isa peasant’s long home, 

No high-sounding titles bedecked his poor naine ; 
He passed from his cradle in peace to his tomb ; 

iis heart was his crest, and cuntentment his fame, 


Methinks I sec thee too! in cottage of clay, 
With thy children around the enlivening fire ; 
Recount the adveatures you’ve met in the day, 
While peace and good humour their bosoms inspire. 


** But alas! now no more shall he wake with the morn, 
No more the enlivening tale cheer his shed; 

The loud cock’s shrill notes, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall arouse hin from his lowly bed.”* 


Perhaps here the soldier or seaman may lie, 

Who have oft made the thunders of Britain to roll; 
Or sailed distant lands unexplored to descry, 

brom Norwegian shores to the bleak southern pole. 


Here reigns peace divine on her calin thronc of rest, 
Her air-formed ambition’s high projects are o’er; 

Serenity rules each inhabitant’s breast, 

Aicre the roses of beauty can charm us no more. 
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Thus absorpt in reflection, an unwelcome tread 
’ OF a footstep I heard in this lone place of rest; 
I retired as I walked through the church-yard’s dark glade, 
The following wishes pervaded my breast. 


Oh Heaven! may my life all the virtues display, 
Of honesty, honour, contentment, and truth; 
That when old age shall shake this frail body of clay 
I may luok with delight on my virtuous youth. 


That when this mortal past is consigned to the tomb 
My actions may flourish, and rise from the dust ; 

That my deeds in the thoughts of my friends long may bloom, 
As the actions and deeds of the good and the just. 


Mr. Fisher's School, Tiverton J. D. COLLARD. 








TO MELINDA. 


Gaze while the gathering night clouds lowr, 
And shadow the moon-light sky, 
For mine is the watch of the midaight hour, 
And mineis the sleepless eye! 


I ain not awaked by the wide-flashing flame, 
or aroused by the thunder-din, 
For the Sire that: feeds on my heart and frame 
Is kindled, alias} within. 


*Tis dismal to wake at so stijly an hour, 
When hunger and toil repose ; 

But despair can baffle that balmy power 
That triumphs o’er lighter woes. 


To count by the throbs 6f a burning brain, 
The dreary minutes of night, 

The feverish vigils of restless pain 
To hold ‘sill returning light. 


The day-star beams, and [ slumber at last, 
So the victim faints on the rack, 

When nature's power to suffer is past, 
*Till to torture and lide called back. 





SONN B&B TF. 


pes weary traveller through this vale of tears! 
I see thee journey onward, faint and slow, 
Bowed down by Jong accumulated woe 

And misery, more than by thy weight of years; 

Where are thy hopes, poor sufferer and thy fears? 
(Hard is the transient joy thou once didst know.) 
Oh! tell me soothly, traveller, ere I go, 

T¥ now one hope thy lonely bosom.cheess: 

Enough! I sce thine ach:ng eye-balls start, 

Aod if thou hadst a tear, that tear would fall; 

But grief has dried the well-springs; andthine heart 

Is bound in sorrows, cheerless, hopeless thrall, 

Yet still pursue the path thy fathers trod 
And thou, like them, shalt find-the path that Icads to God, 
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